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Musical Education Committee. 
The Committee met on June 5th, 1865. 
Present : Henry Cole, Esq., C.B., in the chair, 
Sir Geo. Clerk, Bart., Sir J. Harington, Bart., 
Sir J. P. Boileau, Bart., Sir. Francis Sandford, 
and Capt. Donnelly, B..E. 

M. Otto Goldschmidt was examined by the Committee 
as follows : — 

174. You aro'ono of the Professors of the Royal 
Academy of Music ? — I have been so since Christmas, 
1863 — about eighteen months. 

175. Professor of what ? — The pianoforte. 

176. Have you had an opportunity of becoming ac- 
quainted with the system of management there generally, 
or is your experience limited to your own classes ? — I 
have become to some extent acquainted with it, because 
I have the pleasure of knowing, in addition to the 
Principal, one or two of the directors of the Academy. I 
have repeatedly had conversations with them on the sub- 
ject; and this, together with the experience I have 
gained in the discharge of my own duty, enables me, I 
believe, to judge of the working of the Academy. 

177. You understand that the object of this Com- 
mittee is the improvement of the Royal Academy of 
Music, which, liko all other institutions, may perhaps 
be said to be capable of improvement. Have you 
any objection to state generally your opinion with 
regard to the Royal Academy of Music, and, as far as 
your experience has gone, the opinion you have formed 
with respect to it ? — Before offering any opinion perhaps 
I ought to state that I was for three years a student at 
Leipsic, at the time when Dr. Mendelssohn Bartholdy 
was chief director. I also know to some extent the 
Academy of Vienna, and the academy lately established 
at Dresden. I am honorary member of the Royal 
Academy at Stockholm, and I have had some oppor- 
tunity of observing the working of the Academy at 
Paris. This comprises the extent of my knowledge of 
the musical academies abroad. 

178. Do you find much difference between those 
academies and the Royal Academy of Music ? — Yes. 

179. Broadly speaking, what should you say the 
differences are ? — The difference is in the working chiefly. 
The Royal Academy is worked, if I may so say, by 
professors individually ; whereas abroad it proceeds from 



a directorship as its centre, and there is more of one 
spirit prevading the continental academies than seems to 
be the case in the Royal Academy. I think there is a 
want of unity of working. 

180. You think there are good reasons for arriving at 
that opinion, and that probably the cause might be 
remedied t — In my opinion certainly. 

181. Will you favour the committee with your opinions 
on that subject ? — The Royal Academy is not worked by 
departments with responsible heads. There are many 
professors. I can hardly tell the number, but I believe 
there arc nominally half as many professors as pupils, 
say about thirty-six professors to about seventy pupils. 
The Royal Academy of Music had no grant from the 
Government until last year, and I hope I shall not give 
offence in saying that there have been many opposing 
interests, which the Academy has found it necessary to 
conciliate, and which, with a position rendered firmer by 
moans of a public grant, it might disregard. All the 
professors teach independently of each other. I have 
taught at the Academy eighteen months, and during 
that time I have had very few opportunities of speaking 
with the other professors about our pupils and their pro- 
gress. The professors are paid per lesson, and, no 
provision at present existing for joint deliberations with 
regard to their pupils, they cannot engage in such 
deliberation except at the sacrifice of the hours that 
should be given to tuition. 

182. In point of fact the professors go there simply to 
give the lessons to the pupils ? — Yes ; I speak under cor- 
rection when I add that the only distinction as to then- 
position in the Academy consists in their rate of 
payment. In other respects wo are all on a level. I 
consider this should be altered. 

183. Has there been no board of professors since you 
have been connected with tho Academy? — About tho 
time I entered on my duties the functions of tho "board 
of professors " ceased. The professors have pupils 
varying considerably in proficiency assigned to them; 
this hinders the simultaneous instruction of several 
pupils by the same teacher. It is my opinion that if I 
had four or five pupils fit to be taught together, they 
would learn three times as much as if they were taught 
singly ; for, besides being a longer time under in- 
struction, they would also bo subject to the additional 
impulse derived from emulation. At present, in the 
instrumental classes, each pupil is entitled to two half- 
hours' instruction on his special instrument (besides other 
instruction) per week. 

184. Are they not all taught in classes? — It is generally 
understood that the teaching should be in classes ; but 
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in many classes I believe the proficiency is so varied as 
to render it useless for all the pupils to attend at the 
same time. When I was at Lcipsic, under Dr. Mendels- 
sohn-Bartholdy, there were never less than five or six 
pupils taught by him at a time, extending over not more 
than two hours. In correcting one pupil ho instructed 
the others at the same time ; but in that case the pupils 
were pretty much on a par with each other. It was a 
saving of time and trouble to the professor, and a benefit 
to the pupils. 

192. You have instanced Mendelssohn, who did not 
object to teach five or six in a class, but who probably 
would not have taught singly ? — Yes ; and he had the 
best students, who felt it, of course, an honour to be 
under him. 

194. Will you favour the Committeo with your views 
with respect to there being too many professors in parti- 
cular branches of music at the Academy, and the insuf- 
ficient payment made to themP — With regard to the 
payment I cannot speak about that, as it is a matter 
of private arrangement. 

195. Are you under the impression that the professors 
are insufficiently paid ? — I am. Having observed that 
there are too many professors, looking at the number of 
pupils in each branch, I would explain as follows: I 
would not restrict the number of head professors to one 
in each department, because, in a city like this, there is 
an ample supply of first-rate talent from which two or 
three head professors might with advantage be selected, 
but there should not, I think, be so many as, for example, 
ten or twelve different styles of pianoforte-playing in an 
academy, as the independent teaching of ten or twelve 
professors might involve. At present there are eight or 
ten professors, and some sub-professors, of the piano- 
forte alone. With the exception of one examination a 
year, and occasional playing with the orchestra, there are 
no means of publicly testing, within the Academy, the 
progress of the pupils. I believe there used to be two 
examinations in the year, which enabled the authorities 
to follow much better what the pupils did, and the second 
examination should bo resumed. At present no professor 
is responsible for what is done beyond his own class. If 
the Academy wero divided into departments, according 
to the different branches of tuition, there would bo in 
the several departments head professors, responsible for 
the tuition, although carried out through the medium of 
subordinate teachers. 

198. Do we understand the system you recommend 
to be this — that there should bo two or three head pro- 
fessors — say of the pianoforte ? — Yes. 

199. That under these head professors there should be 
a certain number of subordinate professors, who should 
educate the beginners, with the view of their ultimately 
going into the classes of ono of the head professors. For 
instance, that A should have a certain number of pupils 
under him ; and the same with B, and so on ? — Quite so, 
with this addition ; I would make it imperative upon the 
head professors to see what their juniors do. 

200. And they should be responsible for their subor- 
dinates ? — Yes; and the head professors responsible to 
the principal and directors. The head professors should 
receive an annual stipend in virtue of their office, quite 
independently of the fee for their lessons, whatever that 
may be. 

201. You SCO no objection to the head professors ap- 
pointing the sub-professors ? — No ; I think it well that 
they should nominate the sub-professors for whom they 
are to bo responsible, assuming this course to be in other 
respects convenient, the appointment being subject to the 
principal. 

204. You havo said you would recommend heads of 
the different departments ; arc you of opinion that there 
should be a principal over the whole Academy, to whom 
the head professors should be responsible ; or do you think 
it would be better to reconstruct the board of professors 
and havo no principal ? — I think there ought to be a 
principal. 



205. As far as you aro acquainted with the foreign 
conservatoires and academies do you know whether they 
all have principals? — Cologne and Brussels have one, 
Vienna also had when I knew it. They are very 
differently constituted. At Lcipsic, during my time, 
Mendelssohn was virtually the principal, though not 
appointed as such. There was a board of five directors, 
of whom Mendelssohn was one. 

206. Professional directors ? — No ; not absolutely pro- 
fessional, but gentlemen for the most part well versed in 
music. Mendelssohn was one of the founders of the 
Conservatoire at Leipsic, and during his lifetime he was 
the leading soul of it. I wish to refer the Committee to 
several allusions to the Leipsic Conservatoire (as well as 
that projected for Berlin by the late King of Prussia) 
contained in the 2nd volume of Mendelssohn's letters, 
under dates February 13, 1841 ; November 23, 1842 ; 
April 13, 1843 ; March 6, 1845 ; as well as the memo- 
randum of May, 1841 (see Appendix, p. 606). 

207. It is stated here (referring to a printed report) 
that none of the directors of the Leipsic Academy arc 
educated musicians, and the president is a retired lawyer ; 
therefore this report bears out the idea that the directors 
of that Academy are not necessarily professional musicians. 
— No ; the social relations on the continent being very 
different to those prevailing in this country, the two 
systems cannot easily be compared. The retired lawyer 
spoken of was an intimate friend of Mendelssohn's, who, 
again, was an intimate friend of M. David, the principal 
violin professor. 

208. At the samo time you think it desirable that 
some direction should be exercised by persons having a 
professional status? — I believe it to be more than 
desirable — necessary. There should be a principal — a 
professional man, who can give his chief time and 
energies to the duties. 

209. The best man in fact who could be obtained ? — 
Yes ; and unfettered by private engagements. 

210. Arc you of opinion that the fees are what they 
ought to be ? — I have already stated my impression to be 
that they aro not. 

211. What do you consider the principal inducement 
on the part of professors to connect themselves with the 
Academy ? Is there a prestige or distinction attached to , 
the teaching at the Royal Academy ? With the younger 
professors I imagine this would be the case. It might 
be so with many. With all the professors there would 
doubtless bo the satisfaction of seeing the results of their 
labours in the ultimate proficiency and distinction of 
their pupils, which they can hardly expect among their 
amateur pupils. 

212. The question as to the fees was intended rather 
to apply to those paid by the pupils of the Academy. 
What is your opinion with regard to the fees required 
from the students ? — I think they are higher than a great 
many pupils can conveniently pay for their instruction. 

213. Do you think the amount of the fees sometimes 
prevents the acquisition of good pupils by the Academy ? 
— I will not say they prevent the acquisition of good 
pupils, but they no doubt preclude some from entering 
the Academy at all ; in other cases it may lead to stu- 
dents leaving the Academy prematurely. The fees in 
many cases, I have do doubt, are provided at consider- 
able sacrifice on the part of parents. I have already, on a 
previous occasion, expressed the opinion that there should 
bo many more exhibitions connected with the Academy 
than there aro at present. There aro now only two 
whole exhibitions and two partial ones. When the Leipsic 
Academy was founded, in 1842-43, Mendelssohn appears 
to have felt — and I believe some importance is attached 
by this Committee to the example of Leipsic— that it 
could not bo founded without a public grant. (See the 
letters alluded to.) About that period a Lcipsic citizen 
placed, by bequest, at the King's disposal, the sum of 
20,000 dollars, to be devoted to some object of art. 
Mendelssohn succeeded in obtaining that money for the 
establishment of the Conservatoire, on condition that 
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exhibitions should be founded, of which there are at the 
present moment, I believe, ten, the general fee, never- 
theless, amounting to no more than one-third of what 
it is here. 

214. Are you infavourof as many exhibitionsaspossible, 
subject to proper regulations ? — I think they should be 
fixed in proportion to the number of paying students, say 
in the ratio of 20 per cent. 

215. Do you think it right that students should pay 
certain fees, or that the education should be gratuitous, 
as in Paris t — In this country I think fees should be paid. 

216. Do you think thirty-three guineas a year too 
high ; or do you think the fees should be varied accor- 
ding to the circumstances of the students ? — My im- 
pression is that there should be a senior and a junior 
department, and the fees of the latter should be lower. 
This regulation has, I believe, been lately adopted at the 
Eoyal Academy. 

217. By juniors you mean those of inferior musical 
qualifications ? — I mean, as a rule, the younger students. 
I have been in most of the towns of importance in 
England, and, excepting the cathedral towns, I think 
there is no other country in the provinces in which good 
musical instruction appears so difficult to obtain. Many 
students come to the Academy either too late or in- 
sufficiently instructed; and if there were a junior 
department in the Academy, and means could be taken 
for assuring the parents, as far as practicable, of the 
proper housing of the students from the provinces, they 
might come earlier to the Academy, and have a better 
chance of rising in it. There are some few young pupils, 
but, with these exceptions, the pupils for the most part 
are somewhat advanced in years in proportion to their 
attainments. 

218. I see in the Academy prospectus there is a junior 
department with a fee of seven guineas per term — that is 
twenty-one guineas a year ; does not that appear to be 
rather high ? if the fees were lower they would get more 
pupils ? — Under existing circumstances the instruction 
received by the pupils cannot be obtained for a lower 
fee, although I consider it highly desirable that it should 
be lower. 

221. Looking to tho class of persons who for the most 
part attend the Academy, what would you say should be 
the largest fee they ought to pay ? — That is a difficult 
question to answer at once. I presume all the students 
coming to the Academy come for professional objects ; at 
least that is what we wish if it is the institution it ought 
to be. 

222. You would wish it to be confined to persons in- 
tending to pursue music as a profession ? — I assume that 
to be so. 

223. Would you like it so ? — I assume it would be 
confined to such. 

224. Do you exact any test of competency before you 
admit a student, with or without payment of fees ? — 
There is an admission test I think now ; nevertheless the 
Academy, in its present condition, can hardly afford to 
reject pupils for want of qualification. 

225. Will you point out the difference between teach- 
ing other arts — drawing, for instance — and teaching 
music ? — In class teaching of music it is necessary that 
the pupils in each class should be pretty much on a par, 
or else one less advanced keeps back the others; in 
drawing it would not necessarily be so. 

226. We have heard that there are from ten to twelve 
teachers of tho pianoforte in the Academy, all of them, 
it is to be presumed, good executants themselves. Is it 
your opinion that because a person is a good performer 
he. must necessarily be a good teacher of the instrument ? 
— I should not say necessarily so. 

227. Should you say a person was competent to give 
instruction on an instrument of which ho was not him- 
self master ? — I should say, as a rule, not. 

228. But how would it be in the case of singing, where 
many of the best teachers are not remarkable for their 
vocal powers ? — That is the case with some of the masters 



of the Academy at the present time ; but with regard to 
instrumental teaching, I consider lie teacher ought to 
be able to play for his pupils all the music that he puts 
before them. 

229. Which foreign institution could, in your opinion, 
furnish the committee with the most valuable hints as to 
management ? — They would probably each one furnish 
something that would be useful, but they would require 
to be adapted to English notions and practices. 

230. You mentioned Dresden as a new institution. 
Do you think that embraces all the recent improvements 
that have been introduced into the conduct of such insti- 
tutions ? — There are some features in the Conservatoire 
of Paris which would be the greatest boon to the Eoyal 
Academy present or future. One is their excellent band 
of instrumentalists. The Leipsic Academy is an excel- 
lent one. So I understand that of Cologne to be. I 
belong to the board for awarding the Mendelssohn 
scholarship in this country, and at a recent election the 
successful candidate was sent to Leipsic, as the place 
affording the greatest facilities and stimulus for his 
further progress. 

231. Leipsic was selected in preference to the Boyal 
Academy or any other place ? — Yes. 

232. You concurred in that individually f — Yes; 
chiefly on account of the great encouragement given 
there — the impulse given to the student. 

234. Can you direct the Committee to anything 
worthy of imitation at Vienna ? — I do not know it suffi- 
ciently of late. My impression is that Paris, Leipsic, 
and Cologne possess the most thriving conservatoires, 
and they are ably managed. 

236. Do you find the accommodation of the present 
premises of the Academy all you could wish ? — We hear 
each other in the adjoining rooms, and that is un- 
desirable. 

237. You would not object to improved premises ? — 
No ; but they should be centrally situated. The present 
locality, as a centre of the musical portion of London, 
is a very good one. It may be termed the musical centre 
of London, being in the neighbourhood of many concert- 
rooms, and also of the music sellers and instrument 
makers, not to mention that it is in the neighbourhood 
of tho residences of many of the professors. 

238. Looking to your present acquaintance with the 
musical status of England, do you think it would be in 
your power to submit to the committee hereafter a plan 
for the payment of the professors, fees for pupils, and 
for the extra exhibitions which you would recommend ? 
— Personally I should have no objection to do so ; but I 
do not think it would do any good, and might appear 
presumptuous on my part. 

239. Of what improvements do you consider the 
system of the Eoyal Academy of Music susceptible ? — 
I answer — individual opinions and suggestions have been 
offered before, and the musical world has seemed so 
divided that no practical good has resulted from those 
individual plans. My plans would share tho fate of those 
which have gone before. 

240. It would help the committee in tho con- 
sideration of the subject. — I believe I could give my own 
notion in very few words now. 

241. That is assuming adequate funds arc forthcoming 
for the purpose of the Academy? — I would have the 
tuition of the Eoyal Academy comprise singing, string 
instruments, tho pianoforte and organ, and wind instru- 
ments, harmony, counterpoint, composition, and such 
further knowledge of tho art and history of music as 
may justly be expected from an institution of this stamp. 
Tho tuition should also include tho study of church and 
cathedral music, not to compete with special cathedral 
education, but as an essential part of a complete musical 
education. Again, the Academy ought to have a fair 
instrumental bandasanindispensablemeansof instruction. 

24 2. You mean independently of the students ? — If there 
are not sufficient instrumentalists amongst the students, 
the orchestra should be supplemented by paid musicians. 
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243. Is that the case in Paris ? — The orchestra of the 
Conservatoire of Paris is avowedly most efficient. But 
to return to the Royal Academy. The students heing 
taught composition, and being encouraged to produce 
specimens of their own proficiency, should he provided 
with the means of having them decently performed. 
Further, there should he a proper musical library. 
Encouragement and stimulus should be given to the 
pupils by instituting additional exhibitions to be com- 
peted for, as well as minor prizes. I would further 
suggest, as the highest prize, one or two scholarships, to be 
awarded for not less than two years, to students on 
leaving the institution, as available either for the pur- 
poses of travel or otherwise with a tow to further 
cultivation of the art, free from the necessity of its 
exercise for self-support. 

244. You would leave the professional instruction 
solely in the hands of professional people ? — Yes ; cer- 
tainly ; in fact that is indispensable. 

245. Would you approve of lay committees and 
directors ? — As a rule. In my opinion a directorship of 
laymen works very well, and would prove a support to the 
principal. For the rest I believe that in the earlier part 
of my evidence, referring to principal, head professors, 
sub-professors, &c., I have sufficiently indicated the 
organism by which the plan thus sketched should be 
worked. And now I wish to add a few words with re- 
ference to the status of the Royal Academy. It has been 
much attacked, and in my opinion its faults have been a 
good deal exaggerated. My own impression is that, 
though of late years it may have been at a rather low 
ebb, the present directors and all connected with it are 
doing their best to raise and improve it, and that there 
is decidedly an upward movement. Whatever the faults 
of the Eoyal Academy may be, and I have no doubt it 
has some, I am certain that, with alterations of the 
nature already described, it would command the con- 
fidence of the country in a greater degree than could be 
expected of any new institution, i have found by 
personal experience the best professors of music in the 
largo towns to have been students of the Royal Academy. 
The main object of the Institution, as I apprehend it, is 
not so much to produce individual instances of conspicuous 
attainment as a comparatively numerous body of well- 
instructed and competent musicians. In this the Royal 
Academy has hitherto been to a considerable extent suc- 
cessful, and I am not aware of any other institution of 
the kind in this country of which so much can be said. 
A list has been prepared (which is given below) com- 
prising many of the principal towns of the United 
Kingdom, in which, as already mentioned, the chief 
professional musicians are known to have been students 
of the Royal Academy ; and while, with regard to them, it 
may fairly be presumed that they entertain a kindly 
feeling to the Institution where they havo pursued their 
studies, it is obvious that, with the developed efficiency 
which an amended organisation would secure, the 
Academy would rise in their opinion, and, thus 
strengthened by their increased support, would command 
the confidence of the country at large. 



APPENDIX. 

List of former Students of the Royal Academy of 
Music, now established in the Country as Pro- 
fessors : — 

Aberdeen — W. Adlington, pianoforte and vocalist ; R. 
latter, vocalist and pianoforte ; R. H. Baker, pianoforte, 
and org. St. Andrew's. 

Bath — J. K. Pyne, vocalist, pianoforte, org. the 
Abbey. 

Belpor — C. Batchelor, pianoforte. 

Birkenhead — B. Gunton, pianoforte, org. St. John's ; 
S. Percival, pianoforte. 

Birmingham — Mrs. Baker, vocalist and pianoforte. . 

Blackheath— W. Latter, pianoforte. 



Bradford— J. Burton, pianoforte; Miss Freeman, 
pianoforte and vocalist. _^ 

Brighton— C. Goodban, Mus. Bac., pianoforte. 

Bristol — Miss Pillinger, vocalist and pianoforte. 

Bury St. Edmunds— J. Reeve, pianoforte. 

Cardiff— J. Wilkes, pianoforte. 

Cheltenham— M. Von Hoist, pianoforte and vocalist. 

Chester — A. Sapio, vocalist and pianoforte. 

Deal — J. Harrison, pianoforte. 

Dowsbury — T. Burton, pianoforte. 

Dublin — F. Hoffman, pianoforte. 

Exeter— W. Baly, pianoforte, org. St. Leonard's. 

Glasgow — A. C. Johnson, pianoforte; J. Thomson, 
pianoforte, org. Glasgow Cathedral. 

Gloucester— T. Goodfellow, pianoforte, org. Philhar- 
monic Society ; A. W Wheeler, pianoforte. 

Greenwich — Miss La Feuillard, pianoforte and harp. 

Hanley — T. Chantery, pianoforte. 

Harrow-on-the-Hill — J. B. Turner, pianoforte. 

Hillsboro* (Belfast)— Mrs. E. B. Harper, pianoforte 
and vocalist. 

Heversham — R. T. Wilson, pianoforte. 

Isle of Man — J. Barber, pianoforte ; H. Canan, piano- 
forte (bandmaster) ; D. Reeve, pianoforte. 

Isle of Wight — S. Shaw, pianoforte (Ryde). 

Ipswich — R. L. Nunn, pianoforte. 

Leeds — J. W. Pew, pianoforte ; J. W. Sykes, piano- 
forte. 

Leicester — Miss Deacon, vocalist and pianoforte. 

Liverpool — B. R. Isaac, pianoforte; S. Percival, piano- 
forte ; W. Streather, pianoforte ; E. W. Thomas, piano- 
forte and violin ; C. J. Toms, harp and pianoforte. 

Macclesfield — Miss H. Condron, vocalist and piano- 
forte ; G. Gee, pianoforte. 

Manchester — C. Bloxsome, vocalist and pianoforte ; 
C. A. Seymour, pianoforte and violin; J. Wrigley, 
pianoforte 

Marlboro' — W. S. Bambridge, pianoforte, org. Col- 
lege. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne — Miss Larbalcstier, vocalist and 
pianoforte. 

Newcastlc-under-Lyne — T. Mason, pianoforte. 

Northampton — C. McKorkell, pianoforte and org. All 
Saints ; Miss McKorkell, harp and pianoforte ; G. 
Packer, pianoforte. 

Penzance — J. H. Nunn, pianoforte. 

Pershore — Miss Tovey, vocalist and pianoforte. 

Plymouth — F. Burford, pianoforte; T. E. Wcekes, 
pianoforte ; S. Weekes, pianoforte. 

Poole (Dorset) — Miss Churchill, pianoforte and vocalist. 

Ramsgate — Miss F. Martin, pianoforte. 

Salisbury — Miss L. Aylward, vocalist and pianoforto ; 
C. J. Read, pianoforte. 

Shrewsbury — Walter Hay, pianoforte. 

Southwell (Notts) — J. C. Stone, pianoforte. 

Southsea — C. J. Mew, pianoforte. 

Taunton — J. Pridham, pianoforto and vocalist. 

Torquay — T. Brooks, pianoforte ; C. Fowler, piano- 
forte, 

Weston-super-Mare — W. H. Palmer, pianoforte. 

Wimbornc — J. W. Smith, pianoforte and org. Minster. 

Windsor — Miss Kellner, vocalist and pianoforte. 

Wolverhampton — G. Wheeldon, pianoforte. 

Woolwich — Miss Whomes, pianoforte and vocalist. 

Worcester — Miss D'Egville, vocalist and pianoforte ; 
R. Mason, pianoforte. 

York — E. White, pianoforte. 



Letters from Mendelssohn Referred to in Answer 
No. 206. 

To Paul Mendelssohn Bartlioldy. 

Leipzig, February lath, 1841. 
The Berlin affair is much in my thoughts, and is a 
subject for serious consideration. I doubt whether it 
will ever lead to that result which we both (I believe) 
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would prefer ; for I still have misgivings as to Berlin 
being a soil where a person of my profession could feel 
even tolerably at home, in spite of all honours and 
money, but the mere offer in itself gives me an inward 
impulse, a certain satisfaction, which is of infinite value 
to me, even if I were never to speak of it to any one ; 
in a word, I feel that an honour has been done me, and 
I rejoice in it. Massow writes in his last letter, which 
I received before yours, that the King wishes to delay 
the definite arrangements of the Academy till I go to 
Berlin in spring ; whether I choose to make proposals 
in writing as to the alterations of the statutes which ho 
sends me, he leaves entirely to my own decision. As 
the point is left to myself, and I would far rather not 
write at all on the subject, I shall delay doing so till I 
know to a certainty whether I go to Berlin in spring or 
not, and only in the latter case write. Remarkable, 
very remarkable, these statutes are, especially those of 
the school for composition. Imagine! out of eleven 
different branches of instruction which they have in- 
stituted, seven are positively useless, and indeed pre- 
posterous. What do you think of the following, 
among others? Ho. 8. "The relation Music bears to 
the other arts, especially to the plastic and to the 
stage;" and also No. 11, "A guide to the spiritual 
and -worldly Drama." I formerly read these things 
in the Government paper, and laughed at them; but 
when a grave minister or official actually sends such 
stuff, it is pitiable. Pray do go to some public place 
where newspapers are collected, and send me the one 
which advertises this course, and where the teachers of 
the different branches are named. I require these data 
thoroughly to understand the affair. It is all in the 
worst possible state ; you will say this is the very reason 
why I should try to extricate it. In that case there 
would indeed be plenty to do, if I could only think myself 
the man to do it ; to improve what is already good, or 
to create what is new and good, would be an undertaking 
that I should rejoice in, and which might be learned, 
even if there were no previous knowledge of the sub- 
ject ; but to change what is positively bad into better 
things, is both a hard and a thankless task. 

To Carl Klingemann, London, 

Leipzig, Nov. 23rd, 1S42. 

* * * The following are the plans which the King 

detailed at full length ; first of all, to form a kind of 

real eapelle, that is, a select, choir of about thirty very 

first-rate singers, and a small orchestra (to consist of the 

elite of the theatrical orchestra) ; their duties to consist 

in church music on Sundays and at festivals, and besides 

this, in performing oratorios and so forth ; that I was to 

direct these, and to compose music for them, &c, &c. 

" Certainly," said I, " if this had ever been mentioned, 

if it could only be accomplished ; this being the very 

point at issue which I had found wanting." On which 

he replied again, that he knew perfectly well I must have 

an instrument to make music on, and that it should be 

his care to procure such an instrument of singers and 

players ; but when he had procured it, he must know 

that I was prepared to play on it ; till then I might do 

as Hiked, return to Leipzig, or go to Italy — in short, bo 

entirely unfettered ; but he must have the certainty that 

he might depend on me when he required me, and this 

could only be ensured by my remaining in his service. 

Such was at least the essential substance of the whole 

long conversation ; we then separated. * * * * I 

went to Dresden a few days after my return, thanked 

the King once more, and entreated him not the less to 

bestow the twenty thousand thalers (which an old 

Leipziger left in his will at the disposition of the King 

for an Academy of Art) to found a school for music in 

Leipzig, to which he graciously acceded. The official 

announcement came the day before yesterday. The 

music school is to be organised this very winter, at least 

in its chief features ; when it is established, I may well 



say that I have been the means of procuring a durable 
benefit for music here. 



To I. Mosclteles, London. 

Leipzig, April 13th, 1843. 

* * * Our Music Academy here has made a famous 
beginning ; fresh notices of students arrive almost daily, 
and the number of teachers, as well as of lessons, have 
been necessarily very much increased. 

Two serious maladies, however, are apparent, which I 
mean vigorously to resist with might and main so long 
as I am here : the direction is disposed to increase and 
generalise, — that is, to build houses, to hire localities of 
several stories, — whereas, I maintain that for the first 
ten years, the two rooms we have, in which simultaneous 
instruction can be given, are sufficient. Then all the 
scholars wish to compose and to theorise, while it is my 
belief that .vigorous practical work, thorough steady 
practising, and strict time, a solid knowledge of all solid 
works, &c, &c, arc the chief thing3 which can and 
must be taught. From these, all other knowledge 
follows as a thing of course, and anything further is not 
the affair of learning, but the gift of God. I need not 
however, I am sure, say that notwithstanding this, I am 
far from wishing to render Art a mere handicraft. 



To Minister Eiehhorn, Berlin. 

Frankfort-on-the-Maine, March 6th, 1845. 
I must first of all thank your Excellency for the 
flattering proof of confidence contained in the letter I 
have received from your Excellency, and also for your wish 
to hear my opinion in so important a matter. That the 
reform of the Academy of Arts and its musical section, 
which your Excellency refers to in your letter, will be of 
the greatest value to the whole musical condition of 
Berlin, does not admit of the smallest doubt. Your 
Excellency informs mo that it is your intention to effect 
this by placing a composer at tho head of the musical 
section, to be a guiding star to the pupils by bis own 
energetic creative powers, like the master of the atelier in 
the plastic arts, and you do me honour to mention my 
name on this occasion, or in the event of my being pre- 
vented accepting this offer, you commission me to point 
out one of my colleagues in art whom I consider best 
suited for such a situation. But in order to form a 
decided opinion on the matter, I must beg for an explana- 
tion of various points which, in this and every other 
affair of the same kind, appear to me the most important, 
and before which all personal questions must meanwhile 
retire into tho background. 

Is the reform which you have in view in tho musical 
section, to consist solely in the appointment of such a 
composer, and the musical section to continue in the 
same shape as formerly 'i If this bo the case, what 
relation will such a director assume to the former 
members of the senate or section, and to the director of 
the whole Academy ''. Is the distribution of the different 
branches of instruction to remain the same, or is a reform 
proposed in this respect also ? In what precisely does 
the practical efficacy of such a teacher consist ? It is 
not possible to show the act of composition, as the master 
in an atelier does the design of a picture or the form of 
a model, and according to your Excellency's words, an 
intellectual influence is what is chiefly required. Such 
an influence, according to my conviction, is however 
only to be obtained in tho School of Art, when the 
whole course of instruction has already laid a sound 
foundation, when all the teachers in their positive 
departments strive towards the same point, when no 
actual deficiency is anywhere overlooked in education, 
and finally, when, as a key-stone, all the corresponding 
impulses of this teaching are at once combined and 
placed before the scholars in their practical application, 
and thus more strongly impressed on their minds. In 
this sense I could well imagine such a new active situation 
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fruitful for good and for influence ; but it seems to me 
that for this purpose it is not merely the situation itself 
which is to effect it, but in reality a reform of the whole 
inner constitution of the Academy ; and I do not know 
whether this enters into your Excellency's views, or 
indeed be within the range of possibility. Without 
this, the position, though undoubtedly highly honourable, 
wouia bo devoid of all real, practical utility ; a merely 
general excitement, however great, can at best only call 
forth an unfruitful enthusiasm in the minds of the 
scholars, if indeed it calls forth anything whatsoever. 
The teachers of positivo subjects alone would, in such a 
case, acquire a real and decided influence on the 
development of young artists ; the professor at the head, 
influencing only by example, would, on the other hand, 
be like a mere airy phantom, and the connection between 
the head and the limbs fail, without which neither the 
head nor the limbs can live or thrive. 

If your Excellency will be so good as to give me some 
more precise information on this matter, I shall then be 
in a position to form a clearer view of the affair itself, 
as well as of the personal questions connected with it ; 
and I shall esteem it my duty, on this as on every other 
subject, to state my opinion candidly to your Excellency.* 



Memorandum by Mendelssohn, on the subject of a Music 
Academy to be established at Berlin. 

Berlin, May, 1841. 

It is proposed to establish a German Music Academy 
in Berlin, to concentrate in one common focus the now 
isolated efforts in the sphere of instruction in art, in 
order to guide rising artists in a solid and earnest direc- 
tion, thus imparting to the musical sense of the nation a 
new and more energetic impetus ; for this purpose, on 
the one side, the already existing institutes and their 
mombers must be concentrated, and on the other, the aid 
of new ones must be called in. 

Among the former may be reckoned the various Royal 
academies for musical instruction, which must be united 
with this musical Academy, and carried on as branches 
of the same, with greater or less modifications, in one 
sense and in one direction. In these are included, for 
example, the Institute for Eleves of the Royal Orchestra ; 
the Organ Institute ; that of the Theatro (limited to the 
theatre alone) for instruction in singing, declamation, 
&c. Further the members of the Royal Capelle must be 
required to give instruction on their various instruments. 
A suitable locality can no doubt be found among the 
Royal buildings, and also a library, with the requisite old 
and new musical works, scores, and books. 

The new appointments to consist of — 

1. A head teacher of composition ; the best that can 
bo found in Germany, to give regular instruction in 
theory, thorough-bass, counterpoint, and fugues. 

2. A head teacher of solo singing ; also the best to be 
had in Germany. 

3. A head teacher of choral singing, who should strive, 
by his personal instructions, that the scholars under his 
care should be distinguished by good pianoforte playing 
and steady direction. 

4. A head teacher of pianoforte-playing, for which 
office a man of the most unquestionable talent and re- 
putation alone must be selected. The other teachers for 
these departments could be found in Berlin itself ; nor 
would there be any difficulty in procuring teachers of 
aesthetics, the history of music, &c. 

The complete course to last three years ; the scholars, 
after previous examination, to be instructed gratis ; no 
prize works to be admitted ; but at stated periods all the 
works of the scholars, from the time of their admission, 
to be collected and criticized in connection with each 
other, and subsequently a prize (probably consisting of a 



sum sufficient for a long journey through Germany, 
Italy, France, and England) to be adjudged accordingly. 
Every winter a cortain number of concerts to take place, 
in which all the teachers (including the above-named 
members of the Royal Capelle) must co-operate, and by 
which, through the selection of the music, as well as by 
its execution, direct influence may be gained over the 
public at large. 

The following principlo" might serve as a basis for the 
whole Institute : that every sphere of art can only elevate 
itself above a mere handicraft, by being devoted to the 
expression of lofty thought, along with the utmost 
possible technical finish, and by a pure and intellectual 
aim; that consequently solidity, precision, and strict 
discipline in teaching and learning, should be considered 
the first law, thus not falling short in this respect of any 
handicraft ; but that at the same time, in every depart- 
ment, all teaching and learning should be exclusively 
devoted to the expression of the aforesaid thoughts, and 
to that more elevated mood to which technical perfection 
in art must ever be subordinate. 



* This communication led to no results. 



EXAMINATION PAPERS, 1865. 
{Continued from page 695.) 
The following are the Examination Papers set in the 
various subjects at the Society's Final Examinations, held 
in April, 1865 :— 

ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

three hours allowed for the two authors selected 

by the candidate. 

Shaksfeabe. 

(Macbeth. — Henry V. — The Tempest.) 

I. 

1. State the connexion in which each of the following 
passages occurs, explain every allusion, and notice the 
unusual words and grammatical constructions: — 

(a) The sin upon my head, dread Sovereign ! 
For in the book of Numbers is it writ — 
When the man dies, let the inheritance 
Descend unto the daughter. 

(i) The sin of my ingratitude even now 

Was heavy on me : thou art so far before, 

That swiftest wing of recompense is slow 

To overtake thee. 'Would thou hadst lessdeserv'd; 

That the proportion both of thanks and payment 

Might have been mine ! only I have left to say, 

More is thy due than more than all can pay. 

(c) The slave, a member of the country's peace, 
Enjoys it ; but in gross brain little wots 

What watch the king keeps to maintain the peace, 
Whose hours the peasant best advantages. 

(d) Sitting on a bank, 

Weeping again the king my father's wrack, 
This music crept by me upon the waters. 

(e) More will I do, 

Though all that I can do is nothing worth, 
Since that my penitence comes after all, 
Imploring pardon. 

(/) You are three men of sin, whom destiny 
(That hath to instrument this lower world, 
And what is in it) the never-surfeited sea, 
Hath caused to belch up you, and on this island 
Where man doth not inhabit. 



is) 



-Now does he feel 



His secret murthers sticking on his hands ; 
Now minutely revolts upbraid his I'aith-breach ; 
Those he commands move only in command, 
Nothing in love ; now does he feel his title 
Hang loose about him, like a giant's robe 
Upon a dwarfish thief. 
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2. Tarn the passages a and b into plain prose. 

8. Explain the expressions — " the shales and husks of 
men" — "the Mediterranean flote"— '-the law Salique " 
— "kernes and gallow-glasses " — " the still -vexed Ber- 
moothes." 

4. Give some account of the Chorus in Henry V. 

II. 

1. Briefly sketch the plot of the first act of Henry V., 
or of the third act of Macbeth. 

2. From what historical sources did Shakspeare take 
the plots of Henry V. and Macbeth ? In what particulars 
has he deviated from historical authority ? 

3. What do you know of the sources of the text of 
these three plays? 

4. Give some account of Shakspeare's life while he 
resided in London. 



1. 



Bees. 
Introduction to English Literature. 
Which are the peculiar advantages of the English 



5. Explain the distinction between passive habits and 
active habits. . In what way does this subject bear upon 
the line of argument ? 

6. In what sense does Butler say we are to understand 
" that general assertion, that the opinion of necessity is 
essentially distinctive of all religion ?" 

7. By what arguments is the objection to Christianity 
met, that it has done but little to improve the world ? 

8. State the distinction between moral precepts and 
positive precepts, and give examples. 

9. Which are the main arguments on which Butler 
founds the credibility of a revealed religion? 

II. 

1. Sum up, as briefly as you can, the author's purpose 
in the first part of the Analogy. 

2. Which are the main objections that have been urged 
against arguing from the analogy of Nature to Religion? 
In what way may they be answered? 

3. Give some account of Bishop Butler. Name his 
other works besides the Analogy. 



language compared with most other Janguages? Why 
are native Saxon words to be generally preferred to words 
of foreign origin ? 

2. Give some account of the process by which the Eng- 
lish language has been formed. 

3. Explain the distinction between shall and will. 

4. " It Chaucer was unfortunate in the period of his 
country's language, he was happy in the era of his 
country's history." Explain this statement. Sketch the 
plan of the Canterbury Tales. 

6. What place in the history of English prose literature 
does Mr. Reed assign to Richard Hooker ? What do you 
know of Hooker's great work ? 

6. Give some account ot Comus, or of Lycidas. 

7. Express briefly the substance of Mr. Reed's remarks 
on Sunday reading. What are his objections to the Para- 
dise Lost ? Do you agree with them ? 

8. .Name the great essayists of the time of Queen Anne, 
with their principal works. Give some account of the 
Spectator. 

9. What was the effect of the French Revolution, and 
of the causes which led to it, upon literature, and upon 
English literature in particular? 

10 What is the predominating tendency of the poetry 
of Wordsworth ? What do you know of " The Excur- 
sion ?" 

11. What English authors have shown the faculties of 
Wit and Humour to the greatest advantage ? What are 
the chief abuses to which those faculties are liable ? 

12. What are the characteristics of a true letter? 
Who are the best writers of letters in our language? 
What are the chief faults in Pope's letters? 



Milton. 
Paradise Lost. — Book I. — VI. 

I. 

In what connexion does each of the following pas- 
„. D „ occur? Explain every allusion, and notice any 
unusual words or grammatical constructions which occur 
in them : — 

Not that fair field 



(<•) 



(») 



W 



(<*) 



w 



Butler. 
The Analogy. 

I. 

1. How is probable evidence distinguished from demon- 
strative evidence ? How does Butler illustrate the dis- 
tinction? 

2. " Nor can we find anything throughout the whole 
analogy of nature to afford us even the slightest pre- 
sumption that animals ever lose their living powers." 
Briefly sketch the train of reasoning into which these 
words are introduced. 

3. What are final causes .? In what way may the 
existence of an intelligent Governor of the world be 
proved from them ? . 

4. How does Butler refute the notion that " things 
may be now going on throughout the universe, and may 
go on hereafter, in the same mixed way as here at present 
upon earth— virtue sometimes prosperous, sometimes de- 
pressed ; vice sometimes punished, sometimes successful? 



Of Enna, where Proserpine gathering flowers, 
Herself a fairer flower, by gloomy Dis 
Was gathered, which cost Ceres all that pain 
To seek her through the world. 

As when by night the glass 

Of Galileo, less assured, observes 
Imagined lands and regions in the moon: 
Or pilot, from amidst the Cyclades, 
Delos or Samos first appearing, kens 
A cloudy spot. 

This inaccessible high strength, the seat 
Of Deity supreme, us dispossessed, 
He trusted to have seized. 
O, for that warning voice, which he who saw 
The Apocalypse heard cry in heaven aloud ; 
Then when the dragon, put to second rout, 
Came furious down to be revenged on men, 
" Woe to the inhabitants on earth !" 
High on a throne of royal state, which far 
Outshone the wealth of Ormus and of Ind, 
Or where the gorgeous East with richest hand 
Showers on her kings barbaric pearl and gold, 
Satan exalted sat 



tf\ Anon they move, 

In perfect phalanx, to the Dorian mood 
Of flutes and soft recorders. 

2. Give a short account of Satan's passage from hell to 
the earth. 

3. Servant of God, well done; well hast thou fought 
The better tight, who single hast maintain'd 
Against revolted multitudes the cause 
Of truth : in word mightier than they in arms ; 
And for the testimony of truth hast borne 
Universal reproach, far worse to bear 
Than violence ; for this was all thy care, 
To stand approved in sight of God, though worlds 
Judged thee perverse : the easier conquest now 
Remains thee, aided by this host of friends, 
Back on thy foes more glorious to return, 
Than scorn'd thou didst depart. 
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(a) Give the sense of this passage in plain prose, add- 

ing as little as possible to the number of words. 

(b) To whom is it addressed, and on what occasion ? 

(c) Notice any unusual expressions contained in it. 

4. Briefly sketch the substance of Satan's address to the 
sun, or of Milton's address to light. 

II. 

1. What personal allusions to the poet himself, or his 
contemporaries, occur in the Paradise Lost? 

2. Give some account of Milton's life, and especially of 
the circumstances under which the Paradise Lost was 
written. 

3. What do you know of Milton's prose works ? 

( To be continued.) 



BRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCE- 
MENT OF SCIENCE, 1865. 

The thirty-fifth meeting will commence in Birmingham, 
on Wednesday, the 6th of September next, under the 
presidency of John Phillips, Esq., M.A., LL.D., F.R.S., 
F.G.S., Professor of Geology in the University of Oxford. 
The general secretaries are William Hopkins, Esq., M.A., 
LL.D., F.R.S., St. Peter's College, Cambridge, and 
Francis Galton, Esq , M.A., F.R.S., F.G.S., 42, Rutland- 
gate, Knightsbridge, London ; the assistant-general 
secretary is George Griffiths, Esq., M.A., Professor of 
Experimental Philosophy in the University of Oxford, 
5, Park-villas, Oxford ; the local secretaries for the 
meeting at Birmingham are William Mathews, Esq., jun., 
F.G.S., John Henry Chamberlain, Esq., and the Rev. G. 
D. Boyle, M.A., Christ Church-buildings, Birmingham ; 
and the local treasurer is William Holliday, Esq. 

The following are the arrangements : — 

The General Committee will meet on Wednesday, the 
6th of September, at one p.m., for the election of sectional 
officers, and the despatch of business usually brought 
before that body. On this occasion there will be pre- 
sented the report of the Council, embodying their pro- 
ceedings during the past year. The General Committee 
will meet alterwards by adjournment. 

The first general meeting will be held on Wednesday, 
the 6th of September, at eight p.m., when the President 
will deliver an address; the concluding meeting on 
Wednesday, the 13th of September, at three p.m., when 
the Association will be adjourned to its next place of 
meeting. 

At two evening meetings, which will take place at eight 
p.m., discourses on certain branches of science will be 
delivered. 

There will also be other evening meetings, at which 
opportunity will be afforded for general conversation 
among the members. 

The committees of sections will meet daily, from 
Thursday, the 7th of September, to Wednesday, the 13th 
of September inclusive, at 10 a.m. precisely. 

The sections will meet daily, from Thursday, the 7th of 
September, to Tuesday, the 12th of September iuclusive, 
at 11 a.m. precisely. 

Reports on the progress of science, and of researches 
entrusted to individuals and committees, and other com- 
munications intended for presentation to the sections, are 
expected to be forwarded in letters addressed to the 
Assistant-General Secretary, at Birmingham, previous to 
the meeting, accompanied by a statement whether the 
author will be present, and on what day, so that the 
business of the sections may be satisfactorily arranged. 

The reports complete, and concise abstracts of other 
communications, are to be delivered to the secretaries ol 
the sections before which they are read, previously to the 
close of the meeting, for publication in the Transactions. 

The following are the titles of the sections to which 
communications may be presented : — 

Section A. Mathematics and physics. 



Section B: Chemistry and mineralogy, including their 
applications to agriculture and the arts. 

„ C. Geology. 

„ D. Zoology and botany, including physiology. 
Sub-section D. 

„ E. Geography and ethnology. 

„ F. Economic science and statistics. 

„ G. Mechanical science. 

Until September 2nd, life members who intend to be 
present at the meeting may receive their tickets by 
applying to the general treasurer, and returning to him 
their life member's invitation circular ; annual subscribers, 
who wish to receive their tickets, must return their 
invitation circular, with £1 enclosed, to the general 
treasurer, W. Spottiswoode, Esq., 50, Grosvenor-place, 
London, S.W. 

The executive committee at Birmingham will elect 
new members and associates, on the usual conditions. 

Gentlemen who have in any former year been admitted 
members of the Association, may, on this occasion, renew 
their membership, without being called upon for arrears, 
on payment of £1. 

After September* 2nd, personal application for tickets 
must be made at the reception-room, Birmingham, which 
will be opened on Monday, September 4th. 



ANGLO-FRENCH WORKING CLASSES 
EXHIBITION. 

This Exhibition, in support of which it will be remem- 
bered that a meeting was held in the Society's room some 
months since, presided over by Mr. W. Hawes, Chairman 
of the Council, was opened on Monday last, the 7th inst., 
at the Crystal Palace. 

Mr. Herbert Maudslay, of the firm of Maudslay and 
Field, having taken the chair, the ceremony of opening 
the Exhibition was commenced with prayer, the Rev. Dr. 
J. A. Emerton officiating. 

The secretary, Mr. R. Coningsby, read a letter from 
Mrs. Cobden, expressing her regret at being unable to 
accept the invitation to attend the opening, and saying that 
had her husband been living, " he would have given his 
earnest sympathy and support to an exhibition designed 
to promote the cause — always so dear to his heart — of 
international peace and goodwill, and so honourable to 
the men by whom it was originated, and by whom it is 
being carried out." Mr. Coningsby said that the present 
Exhibition was an experiment, and that next year he 
hoped not only that the scheme as it at present stands 
would be enlarged, but that it would extend itself to an 
Anglo-French American Exhibition. One of the French 
secretaries, M. Edmond Potoni6, editor of V Association, 
rose, and said that while he was obliged to speak French 
that day to an English audience, he hoped that an 
Englishman would soon be talking to a French audience 
on the same subject ; and more, that a world-wide ex- 
tension of their ideas might set many nations talking to 
one another. He bore earnest and eloquent testimony to 
the heartiness with which the proposal of this Exhibition 
had been received by the workmen of Paris. Other 
speakers followers M. Potonie', and among them M. 
Tallandier. When all the addresses had been delivered, 
the Exhibition was declared by the chairman to be open, 
and the band of the Crystal Palace Company played '• God 
savo the Queen." 

The display occupies one of the galleries of the nave, 
approached by the stairs on the north of the Handel 
Orchestra. It is not yet complete, several important con- 
trihutions being expected from Paris, and a second and 
enlarged edition of the catalogues being promised. At 
present there are the names of fifty-three French exhibitors, 
thitty-five of whom are Parisian, and not all of those 
belonging to the artisan class pure and simple. The 
total number of visitors to the Palace on this occasion 
was 12,370. 
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KOYAL SCOTTISH SOCIETY OF ARTS. 

The following is an abstract of a paper entitled, " Sug- 
gestion! for extending the use of the Mariner's Compass, 
so as to take more complete advantage of its powers, and 
thereby increase the safety of life and property at sea," read 
before the above society on the 10th July, by Mr. Neil 
Stewart. 

The aim of Mr. Stewart's suggestions is to show that 
the safety of life and property at sea would be increased 
by every seaman having from the Board of Trade, or 
other competent authority, a certificate of the state of his 
vision at different stages of his life, which would show his 
competency for particular duties. One instance is shown 
of a steersman whose shortness of sight rendered him 
unfit for his duty, and Mr. Stewart thinks that collisions 
at sea and shipwreck in foggy weather may not un- 
frequently arise from defective vision on the part of 
seamen, as there are men of all grades who disincline to 
wear spectacles when they first require them, and as 
sailing in the teeth of the wind, as steamers frequently 
do, is calculated to impair the sight of seamen rapidly. 

That every binnacle should be furnished with lenses, 
capable of showing the minutest pointing of the compass, 
for the speed now attained by steamships, with a very 
slight inaccuracy in steering, might, in a few hours' sailing, 
carry a ship as many miles out of her course as brought 
the Anglo-Saxon to destruction on Cape Race. Then, in 
order to make sure that every ship-captain would be made 
aware of the state of his ship's compass after the stowage 
of the cargo, and that passengers, shippers, and the 
public generally would feel assured that lite and property 
would be duly protected against the mis-directed zeal of 
contending interests, Mr. Stewart suggests that the pilot 
should be accompanied by an assistant or junior pilot, 
capable of reading the compass accurately, so that, while 
the senior pilot would, during the ship's departure, lay 
her accurately upon certain definite courses, taking the 
line of the wharf as the first, the junior pilot, furnished 
with schedules of departure on which the pilot's courses 
would be printed, would note the marking of the ship's 
compass abreast of the true courses, so that any difference 
betwixt, them would be seen at a glance. Then of this 
schedule the junior pilot would fill up a duplicate, so 
that before leaving the ship the pilot would put his 
signature to one of the schedules and present it to the 
chief officer on board, who would sign the other, which 
the pilot would bring aBhore for after reference should 
that be required. 

After the foregoing precautions had been taken, how- 
ever, a ship might encounter severe weather, and suffer 
such injury as might make reliance upon the compass 
doubtful. Against such a case Mr. Stewart suggests the 
following plan for testing the compass at sea : — Two 
water-buckets should be filled and suspended from the 
head or stern of the ship, as widely apart as possible, clear 
of the water, clear of the ship, and at right angles to her 
middle line. Then two boats (if convenient, but one 
might do) should leave the ship in opposite directions, and 
take positions where the two buckets would appear as one. 
Each boat should be supplied with a compass, over and 
across which a small brass rod had been elevated, having 
in its upper side a groove from end to end. The man in 
charge of the compass would raise the instrument to his 
eye, and looking along the groove in the brass i od, order 
the adjustment of the boat's position until the two 
buckets seen as one would eeem to hang into the groove. 
Then would be the moment lor a signal from one or other, 
or both boats, that the marking of the ship's compass 
might be noted along witli that in either of the boats, 
when the difference, if any, would be seen. This ex- 
periment repeated with the ship in other positions would 
assure the captain of the state of his compass, when he 
would be able to prosecute the remainder of his voyage 
in comparative safety. 
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French Academy.— The Paris Academy of Fine Arts 
has elected M. Cavelier, the sculptor, to fill the choir left 
vacant by the death of M. Duret. The new member of 
the Academy is a very eminent artist ; one of his most 
extensively known works is a seated figure of Penelope 
sleeping, which has been reproduced in bronze, and 
largely circulated ; the original is the property of the Due 
de Luynes, which is at Dampierre. The statue of Blaize 
Pascal, in the arcade of the Tour Saint Jacques, near the 
Hotel de Ville, is also the work of M. Cavalier. 

Academy op Arts, Lyons. — This Academy, in order 
to arouse the patriotism of its citizens and to encourage 
art, had offered a gold medal of the value of £60 for the 
best history of painting, sculpture, architecture, and 
engraving in Lyons, from the renaissance to the present 
day. The manuscripts are to be sent in before the end 
of next year. 

Ast Copyright in France. — The laws of France, and 
the spirit in which they have been administered, especially 
during the last few years, are highly favourable to rights of 
property in works of arts ; and, at the same time the in- 
fringements of those laws are more frequent than would 
be expected under the circumstances. The case of a 
complaint brought by M. Salvatore Marchi, of Paris, a 
producer of statuettes and other art objects, against M. 
Laurent d'Alfonso, of Bordeaux, a dealer in such works, 
offers some points of interest. It appeared that the de- 
fendant had purchased pirated copies of the plaintiff's pro- 
ductions, and that some of them had been seized in his 
possession. The defendant was not proved to have been 
the producer of the illicit copies, and the court of Beole 
acquitted him, but ordered the confiscation of the copies 
seized. M. Marchi appealed to the Imperial Court of 
Bordeaux, which reversed the decision of the lower 
court. It was decreed that the defendant, by his know- 
ledge of the class of works referred to— religious art — in 
consequence of former dealings with the appellant, and, 
probably, by the receipt of catalogues and lists published 
by the latter, could not be ignorant of the fact that the 
images which he had sold in large quantities to the 
dealers of Verdelais were illicit copies of the appellant's 
productions ; and the fineness of their execution must have 
told him that they could not have been the work of the 
Italian modellers, of whom he declared he had purchased 
them, but must have been produced by more able hands ; 
the Imperial Court, therefore, declared him to have been 
guilty of selling and offering for sale pirated works, to the 
injury of the appellant, and condemned him to pay a fine 
of 200f., 500f. damages, and all expenses. 
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The " Field " Boiler. — This boiler consists of a ver- 
tical cylindrical steam and water space, having a circular 
flue passing up through its centre, and numerous water 
tubes passing from its lower plate into the furnace, which 
is surrounded by a water casing. These tubes are closed 
at their lower ends, but open at top to the main body of 
the boiler. Within them are freely suspended other 
tubes, of smaller diameter, open at both ends, and extend- 
ing somewhat above the upper extremities, but not quite 
to the lower ends, of the outer tubes, the tops of the 
inner or circulating tubes being fitted with suitable de- 
flectors, for preventing the interference of the ascending 
with the descending currents. On the fire being lighted, 
the gravity of the water in the annular spaces between 
the inner and the outer tubes becoming less than that of 
the water in the central tubes, rises towards the main 
body of the boiler, cooler water simultaneously descending 
the inner tubes to supply its place. The rapidity of cir- 
culation increases in direct proportion to the heat to which 
the tubes are submitted, the consequence being that, how- 
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ever intense the heat in the furnace may be, it is never- 
theless fully absorbed hy the water in the boiler, the tem- 
perature in the chimney rarely exceeding from 650 to 
700 degrees. To prevent heat going direct up the central 
flue, instead of first passing among the tubes, and being 
properly absorbed, a cast-iron baffle is suspended over the 
centre of the fire, just below the entrance to the flue, so 
that the flame is deflected and compelled to pass among 
the tubes before entering the chimney. These boilers are 
said to be very effective, while the saving in space, as 
compared with Cornish boilers of equal power, is con- 
siderable. 

Gas fhom Kefuse of Apples. — The Nouvdliate of 
Eouen announces that a great problem has been solved 
with respect to cheap lightiug, Messieurs Gouverneur, De 
Butter, and Eichelbremer, of Nogent-le-Rotrou, in the 
department of the Eure-et-Loire, having discovered a 
means of obtaining gas from the refuse of apples and 
pears, after the making of cider and perry, with the aid of 
very inexpensive apparatus, that is to say, with a portable 
furnace and still head, a second piece, which performs the 
functions of condtnser, washer, and purifier of the gas, 
and a gasometer. Each charge yields five hundred litres, 
or half a cubic metre of gas, or at the rate of a hundred 
and seventy metres per ton of the refuse. The heat re- 
quired lor the distillation is said to be 200° centigrade, or 
just one-sixth of that required for coals. The advantages 
claimed tor the gas are, that it does not contain sulphur, 
burns without any odour, has no effect on paint or gilt 
work, and possesses more illuminating power than coal 
gas. It is said that several manulacturers in the Eure-et 
Loire have alieady availed themselves of the invention, 
and that the farmers are delighted with the prospects of 
converting the apple and pear trash, a most unpleasant and 
hitherto useless reiuse, into gas or money. The invention, 
if successful as stated, will doubtless be turned to account. 
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Commerce of France. — The returns published for the 
first half of the current year show an increase in the total 
amount of imports, the figures being equal to £50,446,440 
for 1865, against £47,296,600 in 1864, and £47,300,800 
in 1863. Cotton represents £7,508,320; silk, £4,326,640. 
The exports for the half-year are equal to £55,316,160, 
being £2,789,280 less than during the first half of last 
year, but superior to those of 1863, or any former year. 
The chief items in the list of exports are silks, £6,580,000 ; 
woollens, £6,040,000 ; wine, £4,980,000. 

Tobacco in France. — The revenue derived from 
tobacco in France forms, as in England, one of the most 
important items in the national accounts. The official 
returns for 18G2, which have recently been published, 
show a net profit on that article appioaching seven 
millions sterling. The amount sold was 28,300 tons, of 
which one-third was in the form of snuff, the quantity 
consumed per head on the average for the whole popula- 
tion being rather over a pound and a half. In some dis- 
tricts it amounted to nearly five pounds per head, while 
in others it did not exceed ten ounces. The whole of 
the manufacture is conducted by the Government, which 
has nineteen establishments ; eight directions for the re- 
ception and storing of the foreign raw material — at Lille, 
Sirasbuig, Havre, Morlaix, Bordeaux, Tonning, Nice, and 
Marseilles ; seven manufactories — at Paris, Bercy, Dieppe, 
Nantes, Chateauroux, Lyons, and Toulouse ; and three 
establishments for the superintendence and storing of 
home-giown tobacco — at Metz, Vesoul, Cahois, and 
Algiers. The gross amount which passed thorugh the 
Government manufactories during the year above named 
was nearly a hundred thousand tons. The capital employed 
in buildings, machinery, plant, and utensils of the Govern- 
ment establishments is given at £1,160,000, the average 
working expenses at £468,148 per annum. The dust 



produced in the factories is sold for purposes of fumigation, 
the powder being mixed with water in which sheets of 
coarse absorbent paper are steeped, and afterwards rolled 
and partially dried ; when required for use they are laid 
upon the plate of a stove, in hot-houses or other places 
infected with insects. The tobacco water is used by cul- 
tivators as a means of stimulating the soil. A great deal 
of science and care is employed in the manufacture of 
tobacco in France, and the young men employed in the 
superior processes are drawn exclusively from the Poly- 
technic school. 

Superior School or Commerce, Paris. — The annual 
examination of this new and excellent establishment, 
which has already been mentioned in the Journal, has 
just taken place, and the medals distributed by M. Bou- 
reuille, Secretary-General to the Minister of Commerce, 
who was prevented being present. The president was 
supported by the members of the council appointed to 
watch over the progress and study the means ot improving 
the arrangements of the school, amongst whom were 
Messieurs Michel Chevalier, Euiile Pereire, Wolowski, 
Pelligot, Pereoz, Aries Dulbur, and other well known 
names. In his address, M. Boureuille said that the 
administration had, under instructions lrom the Emperor, 
commenced a rigorous inquiry into the condition oi pro- 
fessional instruction in France, that in that inquiry 
commerce had not been forgotten, and that the report of 
the commission on the new school was highly favourable. 
The school is not yet large, the number of diplomas 
granted this year being only eight, and of the medals also 
eight, but its importance is not to be measured, at present 
at any rate, by the number of its scholars. Amongst the 
awards were a gold and a silver medal of honour given 
to the school by Prince Napoleon ; the rest are furnished 
by the government. All the medallists were from the 
departments. Only two diplomas were granted to natives 
of Paris, one to a Bulgarian, another to a Greek, and a 
third to a Belgian. 
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Exhibition in Victoria.— The holding of a series of 
exhibitions of industry and art appears to be contem- 
plated in this colony. It is proposed that the inaugural 
exhibition shall take place in Melbourne early next year, 
and a resolution in favour of granting a sum in aid ot the 
project has been passed by the Legislative Assembly. 

Tobacco in Sooth Australia. — Some very fine speci- 
mens of tobacco, grown on a farm at Dandenong, have 
been forwarded to Melbourne for inspection. The appli- 
cation of guano has caused the leaves to attain quite an 
extraordinary size. The length of the longest leal grown 
on the Experimental Farm is stated at 2ft. 2in. The 
specimens contain leaves measuring 2ft. 9in. 

Post-office Savings Banks in Australia. — Among 
the measures before the colonial parliament is a bill to 
amend the post-office law. The object of it is to create 
post-office savings banks. Already there are 65 offices, in 
connection with which savings banks may be forthwith 
established. Deposits of 6d. and upwards will be received 
and interest allowed at 4 per cent. 

Condition of South Australia. — Messrs. S. W. 
Silver and Co.'e special correspondent in South Australia, 
writes as follows :—" Adelaide, April 27 th, 1865.— 
With one or two exceptions, all classes in South Australia 
are in a condition ot high prosperity. The farmers have 
been blessed with two consecutive years of good crops, 
coupled with high prices. The great mines of tforke and 
Peninsula — the Wallaroo and Moonta — have continued to 
yield in undiminished quantity, and several other mines 
of smaller importance are adding their contribution to our 
exports. Trade in Adelaide is sound and active, and to 
carry on their various industries labour is in brisk demand. 
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All efficient emigrants are very rapidly drawn into em- 
ployment, and it has been resolved by Parliament to 
double tbe number of emigrants introduced at the public 
expense. The revenue at present accruing to Govern- 
ment is greatly in excess of expenditure, and it is estimated 
will, during the present year, amount to £800,000, a sum 
equal to the national debt of the colony. This large re- 
venue is partly due to the fact that farmers are in the 
land market, to invest the unusual profits of the past two 
years. Crown land rates during the present year have 
already amounted to £1 18,596, whereas the annual average 
for a similar period since 1859 has been only £42,858. 
The increase in the proceeds of Crown lands is also to be 
ascribed to a policy, the soundness of which is much ques- 
tioned, that of putting up land for sale in such a manner 
that the pastoral tenants of the Crown are compelled to 
buy large tracts of country to save their runs from being 
cut to pieces. These purchasers arc not anxious to buy, 
as they have to incur heavy liabilities in order to do so — 
the Treasury does not want their money — and large slices 
of the public estate are thus getting alienated into a few 
hands. This policy would be the less to be regretted, 
however, if Parliament should avail itself of this oppor- 
tunity to do what many people are agitating and hoping 
for, to do away with the Custom-house, and make Ade- 
laide an entirely free port, in which event an immense 
and rapid stride in our prosperity might be reasonably 
expected. At present the squatters (the pastoral tenants 
of the Crown) are in an exceptionably depressed condition, 
although they still are, perhaps, on the average, the 
wealthiest class in the community. Their leases over a 
large part of the colony are falling in, and the re- valuation 
at which their runs are being re-let to them, amounting 
in many instances to ten times what they have been ac- 
customed to pay, is astonishing them greatly, although it 
is not probably generally beyond what is fair to the public 
to demand. Over a large part of the colony they have 
been suffering from a very protracted drought, which has 
caused the death of sheep and cattle by thousands. As 
an incidental consequence it may be mentioned that the 
price of meat has risen greatly, but beef is retailed at 8d. 
per lb., being likely, according to good judges, to rise 
to Is. The want of rain has also diminished the yield of 
our vineyards this year, and our wine growers are hardly 
in a position to stand a heavy check, as home consumption 
is so well supplied now that the price of wine has fallen. 
The squatters and the wine-growers are the two principal 
exceptions noted above to the special present prosperity of 
the producing classes in South Australia. The history of 
the colony for the past month has not been especially 
eventful. After a general election the fourth Parliament 
of South Australia has met, but, after a fortnight's session 
has adjourned till the 9th of May, having done little be- 
yond voting supplies to the 30th of June, and agreeing to 
increased emigration, as already noted. A commission on 
national defences has sat and taken evidence, and has re- 
commended the importation of improved artillery and 
rifles, and the re-organisation of the volunteer force. Our 
government is in communication with Downing-street on 
the subject of fresh postal arrangements with the mother 
country, and is prepared to add £5,000 to its annual sub- 
sidy to" induce the ocean steamers to call at Kangaroo 
Island, or what would be preferred, some port on the 
South Australian mainland." 

Wine in South Australia.— A large quantity of 
excellent wine is expected here this year. The produce, 
however, of 7,000 acres of grapes is far beyond the con- 
sumption of the colony. Vine growers are divided in 
oi inion as to free distillation, but it is the general opinion 
that without that concession the large capital invested in 
South Australian vineyards cannot be remunerative. 

The Sydney Mint Bill— making permanent provision 
for the establishment of the Sydney Mint— has passed 
through the Colonial Parliament. The object of the 
measure is to enable the gold coin of the colony to be 
made a legal tender in the United Kingdom, which con- 



cession has been promised by the Home Government upon 
permanent provision being made by the Sydney Mint. 
In the course of the debate on the second reading of the 
bill in the Assembly, doubts were expressed as to the 
advantage of the colonial sovereign having a currenoy in 
England, as, being of greater intrinsic value than the 
English sovereign, they were, on reaching London, melted 
and transmitted to the Bank of England in bullion. 

Sooth Australian Revenue. — The public income of 
South Australia for the year ended March 31st last, was 
£830,161, the balance in hand bringing the total up to 
considerably more than £900,000. This is without bor- 
rowing the money authorised by the Loan Bill of 1864. 
The increase upon the year's revenue was £170,616, a 
very large sum, especially consideiing that the previous 
vear itself showed an increase upon its predecessor amount- 
ing to £133,514. The increase of revenue for the year 
1865, March 31st, over and above the year ending 31st 
March, 1864, was therefore £304,130. 

Census in Auckland.— From the last census, taken 
on 2nd December, 1864, it appears that, exclusive of_ the 
military, both imperial and colonial, and their families, 
the total population of the province on the above date 
was 37,008 souls, of whom 15,357 were females. The 
number of acres fenced was 128,705. There were under 
cultivation 87,147 acres, of which there were in wheat, 
856; oats, 8.394; barley, 154; maize, 754; potatoes, 
3,459 ; in garden or orchard, 1,855 ; unsown grasses, 
75,680 ; and in other crops, 995 acres. Of live stock the 
province contained 7,233 horses, 111 mules and asses, 
42,120 cattle, 73,145 sheep, 3,273 goats, 12,936 pigs, 
and 104,564 poultry. The number of military settlers 
and their families in the province of Auckland were — 
males, 4,035; females, 1089; total, 5,124; making the 
total population of the province when the census was 
taken, males, 25,686 ; females, 16,446; total, 43,132 souls. 

The Murray Duties.— This question has excited con- 
siderable discussion of late in South Auckland, the go- 
vernment of New South Wales having, it is said, most 
abruptly terminated the engagement with that colony, 
and entered into negotiations with the government of 
Victoria respecting the.collection of duties on goods pass- 
ing up the Murray into the other colonies. The inhabit- 
ants of South Australia have also spoken strongly on the 
discourtesy thus shown to South Australia ; and the Ade- 
laide Chamber of Commerce have also, through the 
government, remonstrated with the government of the ad- 
joining eastern colonies. 
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Monmouthshire Prize Scheme Association.— The 
annual distribution of prizes provided by the iron and coal 
masters of this county took place recently. The bishop 
of the diocese presided, whilst the prizes were distributed 
by Sir Thomas Phillips, Q.C., assisted by the Mayor of 
Newport. The report of the Examiners showed that 
education is in a flourishing condition in this county ; its 
prize scheme for the encouragement of elementary schools 
is extremely well supported. There were 325 candidates 
competing; out of this number 104 failed entirely. 
Sixty-four £10 prizes were distributed in money, whilst 
134 books were awarded to the most proficient scholars in 
religious knowledge, and 220 certificates were also dis- 
tributed. All schools in the county, iiTespcctive of their 
creed, were admitted to the competition. 

French Bubal Education.— Frotey-lez-Vesoul, a 
small place near Vesoul, in the Haute Saone, has the 
honour of being the first rural commune in France to 
establish competitions in education and agriculture and 
the public distribution of prizes in its schools. The 
society which has taken this work in hand is called the 
Academy of Frotey, and aims at the establishment of a 
model commune, and further at aiding, by all the means 
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in its power, the efforts of the minister of public in- 
struction towards creating prizes to be distributed annually 
in all the village schools in the empire, and in establishing 
anuual competitions between the primary schools of each 
canton. One of these annual competitions is announced 
to take place on the twentieth of August, between the 
schools of Frotey and the seven adjoining cantons, and a 
fete took place at the Pre - Catelan, in the Bois de Boulogne, 
on the 30th July, in aid of the funds of this benevolent 
society. The Emperor, in order to encourage the efforts 
ot the Academy of Frotey, has placed a gold medal 
at its disposition, accompanied by a note, expressing his 
Majesty's approval and good wishes respecting the objects 
of the society. 

Insect Destroyers. — The subject of the protection of 
small birds in the interest of the farmer has of late 
attracted as much attention in France as in England, and 
the following is the estimate of a French writer npon the 
subject : — " In former times, before such incessant and 
unmerciful war was waged against thrushes, blackbirds, 
nightingales, larks, tomtits, robins, finches, linnets, wrens, 
&c, it was calculated that there were ten thousand nests 
on the average to every square league of ground, and that 
there were on the whole about four eggs to each nest; 
further, that the parent bird ate about sixty caterpillars 
and gave a quarter of that number to each of its young 
per day, making a total of a hundred and twenty insects de- 
stroyed, or about thirty-six millions per month. Can any- 
one imagine the amountof mischief which would have been 
done by these millions of caterpillars to the leaves, flowers, 
and fruits of our trees ; to all our kitchen-garden produce, 
and our ornamental shrubs and flowers?" The statistics 
of the case may be open to cavil, but there can be no 
doubt about the soundness of the inference in favour of 
these feathered friends of the farmer, the gardener, the 
florist, and the world at large. 

Technical Female Education. — An excellent society 
has been in operation for some time in Paris, which has 
for its object the giving sound elementary and professional 
instruction to girls, and at the same time the preserving 
them from the dangers and inconveniences of the work- 
shop. The founders of this philanthropic establishment 
are ladies, the wives of M. Jules Simon and other gentle- 
men, whose efforts on behalf of the working classes are well 
known. The society has already two establmishents in 
Paris, one in the Rue du Val Sainte Catherine, and the 
other in the Kue Kochechouart, and contemplates opening 
others in the metropolis as well as in the great manu- 
facturing towns in the departments, as soon as its funds 
will permit. Each establishment unites the school and 
the workshop under the same roof. Pupils are admitted 
from the age of twelve years, without any distinction as 
regards creed, but a course of moral instruction forms part 
of the system. The morning is given to study, and the 
afternoon to work. The latter section is divided into 
five groups :— commerce, fabrication of garments, linen 
work, industrial design, and wood engraving. Each 
pupil has to pay ten francs a month, and prizes in money 
are distributed after the examinations. When the pupils 
have passed through the schools they are still protected 
by the society, which occupies itself with providing work 
for them, cither in families or in respectable places of 
business. There are at tho present time two hundred 
young girls in the establishments. The whole is sup- 
ported by voluntary subscription ; each founder pays a single 
sum equal to ten pounds; a titular member £1 a year; 
and subscribers what sums they think fit. This society 
has been formed without ostentation and without pub- 
licity, and is, beyond question, one of the most useful 
institutions which have sprung up in Paris by voluntary 
subscription. 

Cost op Cleaning TnE Streets op Paris. — The 
sweeping of the macadamized roads costs £83,680 a year; 
the cleaning of the paved ways £91,000, of which £3,120 
goes for materials, £20,400 for carting away the dirt, and 
the rest in paying the sweepers, who consist of women as 



well as men. The expenses of management and superin- 
tendence are £10,400. Total expenditure, £135,080. 

The Sardine Fishery. — This industry is one of con- 
siderable importance on certain parts of the French and 
Italian coast. A letter addressed to the Phare de la 
Loire, from Douarnenez in the department of Finistere, 
in tho last week of July, announced the appearance of 
these little fish, and states that the average take had since 
been from five to six thousand sardines per boat. 
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from Commissioners of Patents Journal, August ith. 

Grants op Provisional Protection. 

Boots and shoes, cuttings the soleB of — 1868 — J. P. Wint. 
Carriages, springs for railroad and other — 1860— J. C. Walxer. 
Cruet frames— 1848— J. B. Chatterley. 

Dovetails for joiners, machinery for cutting — 1671 — W. Roberts. 
Fire-arms, breech-loading, and cartridges for — 1750 — W. £. Newton. 
Flax for scutching, treating and preparing — 1828 — G. Firmin. 
Foods for animals, preparation and preservation of— 1857 — U.V.Tuson. 
Lifts for raising passengers, <fcc, to upper floors of hotels— 1822— D. 

Cowan. 
Light for photographic and other purposes— 653— P. Carlevaris. 
Lime, superphosphate of, from guano — 1790— A. Y. Newton. 
Machines or engines, steam pumping — 170U — M Benson. 
Mandrils for rollers used in printing or embossing — 1850 — D. and J. 

Fulton. 
Mattresses, 4c, material for stuffing— 1800— T. F. Henley. 
Puddling, balling, heating, and melting metals, furnaces for— 1882— 

D. Caddick. 
Pumps — 1864 — R. A. Brooman. 

Rails for railways and tramways, connecting — 1878 — C. Henderson. 
Railway signals— 1866— A. de Metz and T. W. Fry. 
Railways, permanent ways of, and locomotives applicable thereto— 

1503— W. J. Hixon. 
Rocks, lie., machinery for boring— 1778— G. Low. 
Silk, *o., winding— 1872— J. B. Whitehall and T. Pillinm. 
Skelps for Iron or steel tubes— 1868— S. Hingley. 
Sluices or dams, construction of —1870— T. W. VTood. 
Sowing seeds and depositing manure, drills for— 1867— J. Armitage. 
Steam, apparatus for increasing the mechanical power of — 1820 — W. 

A. Lyttle. 
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